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14 THE MIRROR. 


STATUE OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 

Tus superb group, which has so long em-= 
poved the talents of Mr. Matthew 8 

N ha ihe aoe ie was 0 aly the pubtic 

on, ] x t Sed. It ies. the . 
centre of the pie in Pall Mall East and 

Cockspur-street. It was originally intended 

to be placed at the bottom of Waterloo-place, 

but it was not considered proper that the 

statue of the Duke of York, (on the column,) 

should have the back turned towards the 

statue of his father, and the situation first 

chosen was, consequently, abandoned. 
spot it now occupies was then selected, and 

preparations were made to erect the statue 

on the 4th of June last, the anniversary of 
the birthday of the venerable monarch. 

These preparations were, however, rendered 

nugatory by the opposition of Mr. Williams, 

of the firm of Ransom and Co., the bankers, 
who considered that an injury would be done 

to his premises by the proposed erection in 

the place chosen, and who, in consequence, 

obtained an injunction. which was. not re- 

moved until after considerable delay and 
difficulty in a court ofequity. 

The ceremonial of the inauguration of the 
statue ves, perene hy his Royal High-. 
ness the of Cumberland, as_ proxy for 
his Majesty. It consisted merely of the 
withdrawal of the aps “Nulieered by St 
the p.and an address delive ir 
Frederick Trench, as one of the Committee 
under whose superintendance the memorial 
has been raised. As this address embodies 
the history of the statue, we quote the sub- 
stance of it from the Times report :— 

- Soon after the death of George ITI., Mr. 
Wyatt proposed to form.a monumental tro- 
phy, representing his Majesty in a triumphal 
car, drawn by four horses. A very beautiful 
sketch was submitted to the public, and sub- 
scriptions were solicited ; but, from want of 
adequate means, and from a combination of 
adverse circumstances, the artist was obliged 
to abandon this magnificent project. Ip. 
November, 1832, a committee of subscribers 
was appointed, and, on considering all the 

. circumstances of the case, they decided on, 
employing Mr. Wyatt to make an equestrian 
statue. means at their disposal amount- 
ed, in subscriptions paid ahd interest, only to 
3,100 The committee were aware how. in- 
adequate such a sum was to remunerate an 
artist for such sak wn oe they 
agreed am t ves fo. tee to 
Mr. Wyatt a'sum of 4,0004, yet they felt 
that, in truth, this.sum was searcely equal to 
the necessary expenditure attending such a 
work, and left nothing at all in the shape of 
pecuniary compensation to the artist." In 
confirmation of this opinion, I am informed, 
that Sir Francis Chantry received 8,000/. for 
the statue of Sir Thomas Munro, a work pre- 


cisely of ithe same size as that we now see 
before us... The equestrian statue of 

IV. cost 9,000/.; the statue of the Duke of 
York, in Waterloo - place, 7,000/.. I have 
heard that the equestrian statue at the end of 
the long walk at: Windsor cost 30,0004, and 
that the bronze figure in the Park, at Hyde- 
Park Corner, cost as much. I do not pre- 
tend to be accurately informed, but, from 
what I have stated, it is quite clear that the 


artist could not look for a pecuniary recom- 
pense. But still he did not ine the 
work ; he hoped to obtain the bation of 


The. the subscribers, the admiration of the publie; 


and, above all, in executing this glorious but 
pr eat agage sy? he felt that he was dis- 
charging a debt ratitude to his beloved 
patron and tena Mr. Wyatt e 
to complete his work so that it might be 
tne etre ec yd npr 1836, and he 
aboured night and day to the great injury of 
his health, for the accomplishment af his 
engagement ; but in Feb: of the present 
year, @ disaster. occurred which almost blight: 
ed his hopes, and entailed upon him not only 
a heavy, pecuniary loss, but incredible labour 
and. fatigue. The mischief was not acci- 
dental—it could not be. accidental. From 
my own observation, I could venture to pro- 
nounce this opinion; but it was confirmed 
by the testimony of the most scientific men 
the country. Still, Mr. Wyatt’s zeal, and 
e , and enthusiasm, overcame all obsta- 
cles, and the statue was ready for erection on 
the 4th of June.” 

Sir Frederick Trench then explained the 
obstruction to which we have adverted, and 
concluded his eloquent address by observing s 
“ Contemplation of the statue before us will 
touch the heart of every true Briton as it now 
affects mine. It will immortalize the artist 
who has executed it, and I hope it will prove 
as imperishable as the: recollection of the 
virtues it is intended to record.” 

As a work of art, this magnificent group is 
of high merit. It is a faithful ‘representa- 
tion of George the Third, mounted upon his 
favourite charger, which is very finely mo- 
delled. The King looks down Pall Mall 
towards St. James’s, and holds in his hand 
a cocked hat. The material of the statue is 
the finest bronze, varnished to resist the 


effects of the weather. It is placed upon a 
base of Portland stone, twelve feet in height, 
and to bear the following inseription:— . 
“To his most excellent George the Third, 
King of Great Britain Ireland, and Defender 
of the Faith, - 
“A monarch who was the of Christi- 


it; and the con- 


the love of his people, when 
throughout his wide dominions, when the literature 
and the commerce of his country pervaded the world, 
when British valour was without a rival, and the 
British charcter without a stain.” 
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‘THE DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS. 
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Before my startled eyes! 
The Norman's. foot is on the soil, the Norman's 
.,, sceptred hand 
Extends its mo sway o'er England’s 
conquer'd land ; 
And since the Saxon lost his throne on Hastings’ 
fatal plain, 
The a igi heart of Liberty has mourn’d above the 
8 
But, hark! a sound is on the breeze, a joyful echo 
And the pulse-like throb of ecstasy within the bosom 
For they who in the battlefront their Saxon foes 
With William Rufes lead to-day the chase through 
» Beldrewood. e 
The stag forsakes his secret nook, the fux his gloomy 
cave, 
To fall a prey beneath the shaft commission’d by 
the brave ; 
And through the air the arrow flies from the bow’s 
elastic spri 
But seeks with au unerring aim the breast of Eng- 
_ land’s king. 
He fellthe royal hunter fell from‘off his foaming 
Alas! no gentle forms were near to see the monarch 
No pitying fears were mingled with his bosom’s 
gee the forest solitudes unknown, unwept, he 
He died—oh! not as heroes die, where sword strikes 
fire with spear; 
And the trumpet’s note of victory is welcome to the 
ear; 
_—— it was the grassy turf; his canopy, the 
. SKYS 
And witha plaintive, dirge-like tone the streamlet 
fiaed 
No monks ‘did o'er his lonely tomb their misereres 


Or wail in melancholy strains most suited to a king ; 

Because his Norman sire oppress’d the generous and 

Aud from them wrung their lands to form the fatal 
Boldrewoud. G. B.C. 





NOTES ON LOST ARTS. 
By M. L. B. 


Ir is certain that the dim, the vague, and the 
densely shadowed: Past, possessed some arts 
which have either descended to us as the 
mere shadows of what-they were, or are en- 
tirely lost. A few notings upon these, thrown 
together at random, and at various times, we 
intend to offer in this paper, and should be 
glad to see the amusing subject pursued by 


abler hands. 
Archery, as a mili art, is, in Great 
e introduction of 


Britain, decidedly lost. 
cannon and lighter fire-arms, caused the 
disuse of the bow in —? but a 
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well-written: article in the United Service. 


Journal, some time since, advocates . 
its re-introduction, as au effective war-engiue 
even now. : 
Brewing.— We have hesitated; but, .at 
length, certain weighty testimcnies have in- 


oneal Se hore eee ae 
t penetrated armour, peeled flesh. 
from the warriot’s bones with tor, 
ture. It burnt in water with  Vio- 


lence, but. might be extinguished by sand 
and vinegar. It is more than pro that 


science, 
ing the Greek Fire mi 


of music, the simple and the flor 
and severe, the ane me apie Sp the: 
sad, the grave, and the gay, absolutely possess, 
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without knowing it—the lost Greek modes ? 
It:may be even so. —- 
Corinthian Brass—The art of founding 


this celebrated metal, of which frequent. of th 


mention is made in history,—of which one of 
the principal gates of the temple of Jerusalem 
ba formed, ‘and whose. value was 
of gold, is lost to the moderns, is 
believed to have been composed of many 
wietals ; but, when Corinth was taken by the 
Roman consul -Mummius, 8. c. 145, sacked, 
and burned, (the whole city continuing in 
flames for several days,) “the Corinthian 
Brass,” says Rollin, “became more famous 
than ever, it had been in reputation 
before” It -was «asserted ‘ that : “ the 
, silver, and brass which was melted, and 
ran together in this conflagration, formed a 
new and precious metal.” j 
‘ Transmutation—T the alchemists’ 
idea of the possibility of transmuting: by 
chemical ‘agents, certain metals subj to 
their action into pure and native gold, be but 
@ fallacy—a vain and idje dream ; ‘yet’ it 
cannot be denied that some singular instances 
are upon “record of the’ apparently imme- 
diate transformation into gold, of certain 
small, metallic bars, submitted to the influ- 
ence of fluxes, with the composition of which 
we are ynacquainted. Far are we from asvert- 


ing that: as the alchemists hoped to 
make: it, ‘actually been made; or even 
thus, im quantities sufficient to insure the too 


credulous, or too designing experimentalists 
from ruin ; but:we need not hesitate {o affirm, 
while sueh accounts disclose to us the won- 
ders and miracles of science, that to modern 
chemists is lost the art.of instantaneously 
shanging a metal into seeming gold, which, 
far being merely gilt, has, when cut, 
appeared of a like substance thi t 5 
and which, when assayed by goldsmiths and 
jewellers, has been pronounced, bond fide, 


_» Bverlasting Lamps.— These lamps, (of 
which many consider the accounts altogether 
apocryphal,) are supposed to have been 
formed with inconsumable asbestos wicks ; 
but the composition employed to feed: them 
it is ym 2 impossible to surmise’; because 
naphtha, which it is said to have been, as well 
as every other i substance; would 
consume, if the lamp-wieks did not, and ‘be 
converted’ by sublimation into soot. ‘The 
secret then, of making everlasting lamps is 

lost to us, if, indeed, it were known 
tu the ancieuts ; and they were so jealous of 
affording any light upon the subject to future 
ages, that these illuminators, used only in 
sepulchres, were so contrived, that bricked up 
therein, they might and could burn for ever; 
but either went. out immediately upon the 
admission of the external air, or were, by 
mechanical .contrivances instantly extin- 


guished ;, thus diseppointing the curiosity or 
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cupidity of invadets of the. tomb. °° Rosi- 
crucius,: the mystic, alchemist, and - philo- 
sopher, is said to have discovered the eecret 
ad tha sey sneorsioey booompaisie oil 
and the sto i is wi 
be Sound Sn-cup ‘of tee wematiege af the Mpoes 
tator. 

Damascus. Blades. —“ The. fabrication of 
these celebrated .sabres, -if ever it existed in 
Damascus, is completely lost and: forgotton s 
none ate produced now but of the commonest 
temper ;—(is. not this also the case with the 
equally celebrated Spanish blades?) — and 
one only meets with old: weapons, good for 
little, at_ the armourers’ shops. M. de La- 
martine in vain sought for a sabre or poniard 
of the ancient, valued. temper. _ Such sabres 
are, however, occasioually brought from Kho- 
rassan, a province of Persia; but even: there 
they :are no longer fabricated. A certain 
number exists, which pass from owner, to 
owner like precious relics, and are of inesti- 
mable value. The blade of one which was 

mted to M. de Lamartine, cost. the 
Pasha 5,000 piestres, about 63/,_._ The Turks 
and Arabs, who estimate these blades more 
highly than diamonds, would give:all they 
had in the world for such a weapon.”—See 
Mirror, wol. xxvi., p. 272. ; 

Vitrified Forts—Certain. defences, .well 
known to tourists in Scotland by the term 
forts, though little better, as they now stand, 
than bare, rude remnants of walls, or dilapi- 
dated breastworks, are objects of curiosity 
because vitrified, and in this state ‘so super- 
naturally hardened that they resist the action 
of iron tools upon them. y are of date- 
less antiquity ; and if produced by art, exceed, 
as impenetrable buiwarks, all modern eree- 
tions of the kind. The ‘same phenomenon 
occurs in the Birs Nimrod, (Tower of Babel ;) 
and those who have visited the site of ancient 
Babylon, and the ruins of Babel, concur in 
describing the bricks of which it is built, as 
so cemented together and: hardened by vitri- 
fication, that it is impossible to detach one 
from another by tools. of the sharpest and 
firmest temper. These travellers are not 
agreed as to whether.design or accident has 
occasioned this im le induration. 

Roman Malleable Glass.—The antiquity 
of ylass is very great, since a kiln of bricks 
cannot be burnt, nora batch of pottery ware: 
made without the clay of each 
some: degree of ‘vitrification. The art of 
working-and purifying it is not, however, of 
very high antiquity. The: firat mention of 
glass made: the Romans, occurs in 
the ‘reign of Tiberius, when Pliny relates 
that ‘an artist had his house demolished. for 
making glass malleable, or rather’ flexible ; 
Petronius Arbiter states that the emperor 
ordered the artist to be beheaded’ for his in- 
vention, which, no doubt, perished with him. 
That it was a very uncommon’ one, we may 
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infer fron Avistotle, who having two problems 
D — the‘ fitst;: we 'see’ through 
esa Ole ae Pate bed vtin bear 
beating ?—the’ substance: itself ‘must ‘then 
have been much the same in appearance and 


times, is 
exhibited in the bee trl tombs of Egypt, 
and-in illuminated .3 Of which, several 
oriental: works, ae in ‘ our ‘national 
libraries,‘ bear a long, ptior date to the 
most beautiful'and ad monkish missals, 
&c. We have gained immeasurably over the 
ancients in drawing, perspective, and other 
attistical “adjuncts, but must cede to them 
b eterna in vr tichness and dura- 
ity of the pi ts they employed. 
"Denice Glave. — We. rea °F drinkin 
nee manufactured at Venice, which h 
the property of exploding upon the introduc- 
tion of a poisoned liquid into them.» Mrs. 
Radcliffe has avaited herself of the opinion in 
Udolpho ; and Byron thus: adverts to it in 
The Two Foscari, act v., scene’ 1.— 


Doge.—I feel athirst ; will no one bring me here 
A cup of water ? “ ' 
es 


o 
I take yours, Loredano, from the hand 
Most fit for such an hour as this. 
Lor.—Why so? 
Doge.—'Tis said that our Venetian crystal has 
Such pure antipathy to poisons, as 
To burst if aught of venom touches it. 
Lor.—Well, sir? . 
Doge.—Then it is false, or you are true; 
For my own part, I credit neither : ’tis 
An idle legend. 


Decidedly, the art of making such glasses, 
if ever they were made, is now amongst the 
things which be forgotten. 

(To be continued.) 





Manners anv Customs. 


—_— 


MARRIAGES OF THE GUICHOLA INDIANS.* 


. 
5 * 


ir Marriages are conducted in the follow- 
ing curious manner :—It is the custom for a 
man to take his intended wife on trial ; and 
if, after an indefinite time, he takes a liking 
to her, they are then married by a priest or 


© Around Bolanos, South America, 
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pleased with the Hon, 
Mr. M. Eiphinstone,) sha sends the drummer 





4 TAHITIAN EXCHANGER, .__, 

Dunine our residence at Otaheite, (says'a 
recent traveller,) a man of low rank, sent a 
great, black through the district; with an 
intimation to all whom it might concern, that 
he wanted thirty-six fathoms of cloth. .'The 
carcass was carried from house to house, but 
no pe pa Sg nor could a 

of neighbours be persuaded to it; 
Kn ecaen being, in such a case, that those 
ee ae Pig gat 
portion work, or furnish. their quota of 
the commodity required. Being cable’ to 
dispose of it his neighbours, he fur- 
warded. it to the ing, who not being. at 
home, the queen received it, and ordered it to 
be cooked. A number of women who had 
themselves rejected the overture, hearing that 
the queen had accepted it, and, at the same 
time, knowing that she must manuiacture the 
whole quantity of cloth with her own handy, 
unless voluntary assistance were given, 
aroha’d her, that is, had compassion on her. 
This was accomplished 





BURMBESE EDUCATION. 


Tue Burmans are, better educated 
than any people of the Kast’ This (says Mr. 
Crawford,) is soe | owing to the i ion 
of monasteries, i i 

ligious duty. Boys begin to go to schodl 


from eight to ten years of'age. The monas- 
teries being the only schools, and the priests, 
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Education consists in reading, writing, and 
the four common rules of arithmetic. The 
nuns, or priestesses, instruct girls in reading ; 
but fiw feaiales ave tanght to write : even 


en by Mr. Jud- 
ble of read- 


book, and 

sons, Their arithmetical knowledge is al- 
most confined to the multiplication table. 
Those who aspire to the character of learned, 
advance from the elements of knowledge to 
the study of Baden, or astrology, and that of 
the Pali language, which is studied in the 


Thaddu-kyau, or gtammar, in eight divisions, 
and in various parts of the Budd’hist Scrip- 
tures, W. G.C, 


SYRIAN CHRISTIANS OF MALAYALA,. 


Tuere are, (says a recent traveller, fifty- 
seven churches of these Christians; the con- 
mee belonging to which is reckoned at 
10,000 persons, who consider themselves the 
true descendants of the flock established by 
‘St.'Thomas. From ‘the effects of the’ inftu- 
‘efice ‘exercised formerly among them ‘by the 
papal see; their rites and ceremonies have an 
‘analogy, ‘in many ‘points, ‘to those of the 
Rowian “Catholic church: they acknowledge 
the ‘seven sacraments; make use of oil ; prac- 
tisé auticular confession ; and say masses for 
thé tepose of the souls of the dead. ‘The 
number of churches of the Syro-Roman com- 
munion is reece nt having congregations 
to the extent of 90,000 persons, besides con- 
verts from other tribes. W. G. C. 


GURIOUS MUNICIPAL CHARTER. 
_Bx,an old charter of Folkstone, called the 
Custumal, if, any.person. refused to serve the 
office of mayor when , duly elected, the free- 
men were at liberty to ale ar 


THE HYDRIOTES. 

‘One of the most interesting spots in Greece, 
on eee island we which lies off 
t ‘promontory is, at the dis- 
tance of about! twenty: cane from Nauplia. 
This ‘barren rock, unsheltered by a single 
‘tree, (says. a moder traveller,) was: fixed 
upon, about: the middle of the century, 
by a aumber of refugees from the Continent, 


“the most correct : the number of 


‘hilled, ‘and: 1,500 
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rtyards 
marble, and the floors often carpeted. The 
contrast, in these particulars, with the rest of 
Greece, is truly striking. W.G.C. 


AFRICAN WARFARE. 

(From the MS. Journal of a Mariner.) 
AxouT twenty miles from Acta, on the coast 
of Africa, there is an extensive plain called 
Dedoua, with numerous bushes scattered over 
it. Here it was that a battle was fouyht, in 
1826, between the Acra tribes, aided’ by the 
African , and the Ashuntees, command- 
ed by their monarch, which lasted ‘eight 
hours, and was finished by both’ es 
throwing away their guns, and falling to it 
with their ‘knives. One of our allies, deter. 
mined to capture, or kill, the Ashantee king, 
tushed upon him, and ‘twice plunged his 
knife into his body; but, at this’ moment, 
receiving a bullet in his head, he was fain'to 
bite the dust; and the king escaped. 


eleven corpses 
‘him, which he was  decollating ‘with ‘the 
utmost " froid. “The “accounts ‘of’ 'the 
‘foreés ‘en ‘were ‘so vatious, that it’ is 
difficult ‘to ascertain which ariong them is 
\ ie enemy 
to have ‘been ‘froin 12,000 to 
) and of ‘our allies to about” 10,000. 
former, 5,000 were said ‘to have been 
taken ; ‘ while ‘our’ sable 
warriors had 800 killed, and: 3,200 wounded. 


is supp 
18, 
Of the 















The Queen of Akim, a. brave little virago 


who wore a necklace of musket bullets, went _ ha’ 


in pursuit of the discomfited enemy, resolved 
to.avenge upon them the destruction of her 
capital, which they had, burnt, 


[ saw a great number of salle derbies, fi 


&c., of which. the. first; were. affixed 


war-drums, end. the second to other musical 1 


instruments of the eonquerors; the. teeth 
being extracted were strung’as ts, the 
owners considering these a protection against 
wild beasts and sharks. Amongst the curio- 
sities found upoa the field were the Ashantee 
king’s. pipe, and_a beautiful zone, or belt 
worn, by one of his queens, both of pure 
gal a bracelet of the same metal weighing 
3} ounces, and worth 60/., &c., &c. Through- 
out the encounter, the king frequently scat- 
tered gold-dust over the field of battle, hoping 
thereby to propitiate his deities. The 
country abounds in hyenas—what a feast they 
must, have enjoyed, at the expense, of the 
ious disputants who threw away their 
mn at. Dedoua!, 





Che Naturalist. 
rime SHARK. 
(From the MS. Journal of a Mariner.) 


On our voyage from Australia, we caught a 
i species of shark, ten feet in iength, 
ov 


; and fivein girth, with a long snout, and 


rows of most formidable teeth; the gullet was 
entirely empty, which I have always found to 
be the.case, with one exception, where it con- 
ined some quids of tobacco, thrown over- 
b _by our,people.. Adhering to the back 
were several aucker-fish, but no pilot-fish were 
observed.. It is an error to suppose the shark 
ig, obliged to turn upon its. back in order to 
seize an object, as it merely inclines a little 
on one side; andthe opinion that this is the 
only monster of the deep srrompenent by 
pilot-fish is, equally erroneous, as I once saw 
a sun-fish, (a species of ray, sometimes 18 feet 
long and 14 wide,) attended by sixteen of 
them. . Landsmen must be ae amused at 
the intense, delight manifested by sailors, 
when they have hooked a sea lawyer, as they 
term the shark; every person, from the cap- 
tain to the cabin-boy, evincing the utmost 
eagerness in preventing. its escape; but the 
uproar op board, and the. splashing of the 
finny monster alongside, are sometimes apt 
to »for the moment, those. persons who 
are unaccustomed to such riotous sport, as 
until they have, discovered the cause and 
nature of the unusual turmoil, they are led to 
fancy something more serious is the matter. 
On onevoccasion, I witnessed the capture of a 
shark ; of which, while one portion was 
lergoing the culinary operation, ,the, tail 
part was quivering, and showing a still con- 
siderable muscular pawer, on deck ; but many 
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pape 4 
as an article of diet. The of the two 
first resembles cuarse beef; that of the shark 
is absolutely abominable, nor would aught 
save extreme hunger induce me to taste of it 
in; the others are tolerable, the last, when 
of small size, heing the best flavoured; but 
they are at times in the highest d un- 
wholesome, and J twice saw dreadful effects 
arise from eating them, those persons who 
had taken even a small quantity, being at- 
tacked by most violent cholera and vomiting, 
which lasted many hours, and well nigh ter- . 
minated in death. The whale, however, 
pears entirely innoxious, and affords a w 
come and gan repast to the Bermudians, 
especially the blacks, who axe not too abun- 
dantly supplied with other meat; if, there- 
fore, the reader should ever catch one, (a 
whale, not a Bermudian,) he may have it 
cooked for his dinner without any fear of the 
" unless he devours the whole. 











BNORMOUS CARP,, 

A vew days since, there was. to be seen at 
the shop of Mr. T.. Grove, gga 
Charing Cross, a igious in very fine 
paar he and welghing twenty two pounds ; 
nearly four feet in length, thirty inches 
in girth at the belly. It had been sent from 
the estate of a gentleman in the:vicinity of 
Hampton ;. it did not appear to have been 
taken with the angle, but was, more proba- 
bly, found in clearing out an old fish-pond. 





THE COLOMBIA RIVER STURGEON. 


(Acipenser Tra te Richardson.) 


Tux sturgeons resemble the sharks in their 
general form, but their bodies are defended 
by bony shields, disposed in longitudinal 
rows; and their head is also well cuirassed 
foe the peipeu of opuraiag, Tie ‘algae 
c purpose of spawning. ‘The mi 
tions of some ate confined entirely to fresh 
watet; others pass a part of the in the 
sea. They ate particularly abundant in the 
seas and rivers of northerm Asia, and are of 
great importance, in an economical point of 
view to the various nations under the i 
sway. Caviar..is made from the’roe, isin- 
glass from the air-bladder, the flesh is eaten 
fresh, salted,.or by aromatic sub. 
stances, and even the ligamento-cartilaginous 
cord which pervades the epine, constitutes a 
Russian delicacy uamed veirga, 
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(The Colombia Rive? Sturgeon.) 


The sturgéons of North America, though 
almost equally numerous with those of Asia, 
are of com ively little benefit to the na- 
pa é ty in the cone time, 

or the temporary su’ some 

* Indian hordes ; $a atin rg ed for 
winter use, and the roe and sounds are utterly 
wasted. The northern limit of the st n 


in America ‘is, probably, between the 55th 
and 56th parallels of latitude. Dr. Richard- 
son has not met with any account of its exis- 
tence to the northward of Stewart’s Lake, 
on the west side of the Rocky Mountains ; 
and, on the east side, it does not go higher 


than the Saskatchewan and‘ its tributaries. 
It is not found in Churchill River, nor in any 
of the of the Mackenzie or other 
streams that.fall into the Arctic Sea—a re- 
markable eiveumetance, when we consider 
that some: species swarm in the Asiatic rivers 
which flow'iito the Icy Sea. Sturgeons occur 
in ‘all the great lakes communicating with 
the St. Lawrence, and also along the whole 
Atlantic coast of the United States down to 
Florida. Peculiar, species inhabit: the Mis- 
sissippi.:-it is, therefore, probable that the 
range of the genus extends to the Gulf of 


The sturgeon-fishery of Pine Island Lake, 
whose waters fall into the Saskatchewan, is 
most uctive in the summer, a stray 
individual. being very rarely taken at. other 
seasons, The 8 make: their first 
appearance when the river breaks up in the 
spting; and the lake is flooded with muddy 
water. The. great rapid which forms the 
discharge of the chewan into. Lake 
Winnipeg, appears quite alive with these fish 
in the month of June; and some families of 
the one op thither at that,time, to 
spear them with a harpoon, or them 
with a strong hook tied to a pole, Notwith. 
standing the. great, muscular, power of the 
sturgeon, it-is timid, and Dr. Richardson has 
seen one so frightened by the paddling of a 
canoe, that it ran its nose into the muddy 
bank, and was taken by a voyageur, who 
leaped upon its back.» The wan 


sturgeon weighs ftom ten to twen ds, 
and rarely attains the weight of iF pic 
is the principal spawning time, but indivi- 
duals with roe have been killed in every 
season of the year. : 

Two specimens of a sturgeon which Dr. 
Richardson has named act transmon.- 
tanus, were sent to him, during the late’ 
Northern Land Expeditions, under Captain 
Sir John Franklin, by {Dr. Gairdner, from 
Fort Vancouver, accompanied by the follow- 
ing notice :— “The small. species attains 
eleven feet in length, and a weight of six 
hundred pounds* It enters the Colombia 
early in h rt, and is caught as 
high up as Fort Coivitte, notwithstandi 
the numerous intervening: cataracts p 
rapids, which seem to be insuperable bar- 
tiers to a fish so sluggish in’ its movements. 
It disappears about the month of September. 
It is termed by the Chenooks katlook, and 
in the language of the Cascade Indians, 
nakhun.” 


The Colombia River ‘sturgeon 
either to the sturiones or sterleta, two of 
the four groups into which Brandt has 
divided the genus, the approximation or re- 
moteness of the shields by which these two 
forms are characterized, not being very pre- 
cise as a practical mark of distinction. Its 
snout is broad, as in the common sturgeon, 
but much more depressed, and its mouth is 
comparatively large. ‘The colours are—body 
and top of the head of a hue intermediate 
between yellowish and bluish grey, partial 
iridescent ; shields ash-grey, giving a spott 
appearance,to the hack; sides silvery white, 
be faint, vertical, bluish-grey bands; belly 
white. ; 


© The Auro is reported by Pallas to attain a 
of nearly three thousand 
ceeding thirty feet. ; 


eee 
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TRAITS AND TRIALS OF RARLY LIFE. 
By L. E. L., Author of the Improvisatrice, fc. 


hildren, 
like the n person, grow the better for 
pheticipation | in the sufferings where their 
own share is pity. They arw also the better 
for the generous impulse which leads them 
to rejoice in the hope and happiness of others, 
though ves have nothing in common 
with the obj of their emotion.” Such 
is the aim of the principal narratives; and 
it would be difficule to convey to the reader 
how touchingly this object is accomplished. 
The little heroes and heroines of the stories 
have many. of the finest feelings of our na- 
ture, and so delicately are they drawn, that 
we may take them as hggae. gr cg Their 
simplicity is charming, their traits of 
affection, fidelity, and gratitude to those from 
whom they receive kindnesses, are ‘all beau- 
aon << ok togy ws the Rear ey are 
tinged wit » the little, i 

are “dimmed with childish tears ;” but the 
results show “ patience, fortitude, and affec- 
tion to be ever strong in obtaining the mas- 
tery over” the trou of this life. Hope 
succeela disappointment, and despair is 
never allowed to becloud the scenes of child- 
hood. Besides the prose narratives, from 
which we shall quote hereafter, there are a 
few poems scattered through the volume, so 
as “to make one taste cultivate another.” 
Here is a specimen :—] 


The Soldier’s Home. 


Tnvs spoke the aged wanderer, 
A kind old man was he, 

Smoothing the fuir child's golden hair, 
Who sat upon his knee :— 

“Tis now some fifteen years or more, 
Since to town I came, 

Aud, thougha stranger; made my home . 
Where no one knew my uame. 


“| did not seek your pleasant woods, ' 
Where the yn liane i 


* For fairer is the little town, 
ter is the 


east—1 have gone west : 
J in that brave band 
Which fought beneath the pyramids, 
In. Egypt's ancient land. 


“ I saw the Nile swell o’er its banks, 


“TI followed where our colours led, 

Tu many a hard-won day : 

From ocean to the Pyrenees, 

Old England fought her way. 
companion then— 
only child !— ‘ 

His laugh and song beguil'd. ) 

“ He was as cheerful as the lark . 


re ard band ; . { 
Thauk God, he drew his latest breath 
Within his uative land. 


“T shared in all our victories, 
But sad they were to me; 

I only saw the oue pale face « 
That was beyond the sea. 


“I took my medal, and with that 
Icross’ 


~ {Seow Sot = his pemement march, 
1 Kher that he ed tobed «grave 
By yonder river's side. 


“The summer sun-set, soft and warm, 
eg emaphemgge 


“The a; ew-trees’ sweeping boughs 
Pry ope teepaice 
And ee of early flowers 
othing fragrance shed. 
“ But there were weeds upon his grave: 
be ag ne _ stranger's tomb, 
And bade, amid its long, 
The spring's sweet children & 


“It is my only task onéarth— ~ 
It is my only joy, f 
To keep it the seasons fair, 


‘o 
The green sod of my boy. 
® Not a traveller but alludes to the beautiful 
of the 
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“ Nor-kin nor kindness have I lacked ; 





THE GOSSIPS WEEK, 
The Veiled Book. 

(Concluded from page 1132.) 
« Now that:they are gone,” continued. the 
count, turning ‘to ‘the traveller, and without 
ae. trate go selene bl 
must in to you, sir, w per! 
think the conversation which ny nt just 
heard somewhat singular, that this castle of 
ours enjoys the reputation of being haunted. 
My wide 


‘and myself being (he - 
humouredly) what vhs, hy iran ea 
have not the gift of ghost-seeing; and feeling 
attached to our forests.and. our antique abode, 
and very sin believing that we with our 
family are. the tenants of —” 

ss , my brother |” exclaimed Madame 
de Versac, “ have you forgotten. the, great 
staircase? » I would as lieve lodge in a char- 
nel-house, as suffer what.I have done for the 
last-three nights.” ' uci 

“ Nor-shall: you suffer it longer,” said her 
brother affectionately. 


Ps “* * .. 
& ‘What:a horrible state vf mind !”. said the 


st r, ely. . 
‘tt Homble. iudeed 1”. -returned the count, 
“and: more ‘so even than you can imagine. 
Think of the terrors over which daylight has 
no power. -If a ‘hawker of country wares 
= at my » iny sister bolts her door, 
and cries out het window, ‘ For the love 
of heaven,. send him away ! do. not Jet him 
enter! who knows what he may be?’.. Yes- 
terday a pediar from Alsace opened his pack 
to tempt the ‘servant-girls. Had it been 
Mesmer himself-—” 

“Q, do not speak’ of him!” cried Madame 
de: Verzae ; -“ill-luck attends the, mention of 
his name. You have no doubt heard of him, 
sir 2” i 

“ I have‘ heard him; named,” replied. the 
stranger, “ but I think he was before my 
time.” wD Fi x prwnld 

. “And will) be :after,”.,.said she. hastily. 
“ He is ofall times.” .. - « ; 

‘ “Yon speak, no doubt, of that Mesmer 
who lived: long amongst ;the. people .of, the 
Kast, and: learned: their secrets.;, of him, who, 
it waw-said, eotivetsed with-the dead, who 


ensued, when turning abruptly towards the 
count, he said, ‘“ May I inguire how long 
this castle has laboured under its evil, repu- 
tation ? das 

“ Not more than twelve months. About 


80 my eldest son, who had just 
pols: gp and was in po a at 
Strasbourg, di 


ok of demon- 
ology, belonging to a student who dabbled in 
profane know] i 
ginative character, all that has a colouring of 
mystery takes strong hold of his mind; and 
among many tales of darkness, one—owing 
to local circumstances—so fastened itself upon 
it, that he was tempted to transcribe it from 
the book for the purpose of sending it to me ; 
—an unlucky communication, for since that 
hour, my house has been set down as the 
scene of the ghostly legend.” 

The trantier expressed a strong desire to 
be permitted to see the manuscript; to which 
the count assenting, Madame de Verzac rang 
for her women, who instantly made their 
appearance, ease bearing a thick wax candle, 
ig ted, and accompanied by Madame de 

ortemain, quitted the room. 

None now remained of the social circle but 
the traveller and his host, who having piled 
fresh wood upon the fire drew closerto it, and 
opening the. manuscript read as follows :— 

© There still exists in the province of 
Champagne, in, France, a castle of great 
autiquity, though modern fashions haye partly 
pts its, aspect, and. which, in the: old 
time of the civil wars, had been the scene of 
many strange events and deadly ‘tragedies. 
Particular circumstances pa estranged, its 
owners from their native +, and ita only 
inhabitants at.the period of which the story 
now about to be related treats, were ‘a farmer 
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@ spacious one, opening on 
tinnicated with the rest of 
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the fuot of this stair. 
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the building. So 
ho having carefully 
ed ‘them with cau- 


i 
E 
Ay 


young ays 
able, even in her childhood when, like ano- 
ther Genevieve, she watched her master’s 


sheep upon the hills, for her dark and daring i 


spirit, her simple yet inquiting credulity; and 
serious faith in all that was wild and marvel- 
lous. In time of peril and dissension, ‘she 
tight, like Joan of Arc, have believed herself 
ordained to fight or prophesy; but as it was, 
she was such as humble circumstances and 
want of knowledge had made her,—bold, 
curious, visionary, with a memory that teemed 
with tales of fiends, ‘and ghosts, and necro- 
mancers, and a firm belief in all. 


“ She had spelt the countenance and lis- 
tened to the speech of the unknown man long 
and attentively, and while so doing became 
suddenly with the thought that he was, 


if not himself @ foul spirit, at least one of 
those datk men to whom—having paid the 
deadly price—all unholy things ‘are familiar. 
Thus thinking,’ her’ ctiriosity became “80 
strongly excited, that'she resolved to gratify 
it at all ‘risks’; and’ when ‘the ‘stratiger consi- 
‘dered’ ‘himnvelf as shut’ ‘out! from: the’ eigh- 
bou of eye or ‘eat, she had ‘ascended the 
narrow staircase, and stood at'the dvor of his 
‘chamber, with her face gtued, ‘as‘'it were, to 


the 
. voi within : she held ‘her 


dreath, ° They ta d ‘together in ati unknown 
tongue; one’ Was the voice of a woman,’ a 
qtrange voice, with s mocking laugh it it. 


staircase leading to the lower i 
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She looked through the keyhole; a figure in 
seuss eal ned none a Sah she saw the 
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ing, whilst he pressed a: finger agai 
ts ida ip, had vests deteheeanall and 


impréssed with admitation of the 
humanity, who had himself edmniniaered to 
her (in the absence of medical aid) various 


from a neighbouring town, who arrived too 
late to be of use to the deceased, approved of 
all that had been done, complimented: the 
etranger on his skill in medicine,.and pro- 
nounced the-young womau’s. death: to have 
been caused by an attack of apoplexy. 

“ No more was said until the day when the 
corpse was borne into the church and 
ona bier before the high altar, in order that 
the usual rites might be: performed previous 
to interment ; when suddenly & rumour rose 
and spread itself throughout the assembly, 
‘that the deceased had eume:to her death by 
foul means © biisait ZL tg i 

‘& None knew whence it came; there were 


fo ‘pérsous — but: the /of the 
village, besides the pri survants of the 
ehureh. “No y Ho: géssips to 
ee ee it sigh have 
seemed possible Teport: to: agi 
ated j-yit tease wwda, gush ena ubiapenanis 
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“ Then sprang up another rumour, and:in 
come mysterious: way, eprendiny ne 
spoken,: others had heard the sound. but 
pot how it had come to ‘them;: but all 
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was the guilty.one; 
child, w as yet said: nothing, 
tongue-tied: by fear, .now disclosed 
the. deceased had revealed: to her. nos 
im, conveyed him to the. prison 
neighbouring town, where upon trial 
clear evidence-of his guilt appearing, he was 
condemmned:to suffer death.: - - babe 
:%, While he was:in prison, a woman visited 
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were strong and the jeilor vigilant. When the 
the. same. woman was seen 
with her nun’s veil pulled 


ut 
& 


yin a wuffled tone, ‘Is he come?” 
tell her features through the 
hich-covered them ; Sa eg 
enough to touch or 6) 
for while you heard the rustle of her 
garment, she was gone. 
‘:Whenall was over, the body, as is usual 
in such cases, was left with..the executioner 
to bethrown: into the commen grave of such 
as:die by the law, when.a woman in the habit 
of a nun- appeared in the place, (it was a 
solitary outhouse adjoining the dwelling of 
the executioner,) and .claimed it as that of 
one who was near and dear to her,—her: be- 
trothed, she said; and. on one who was near 
her observing that. she who was the betrothed 
of a celestial bridegroom could have no earthly 


itt 
E 


replied, ‘He who says so, knows - 


nothing ; the dead bought me at the price of 
life, and even the life that was in his bed; 
has not. paid his debt.’ The executioner, who 
saw the gold in her hand, found her reasoning 

3 and she, having counted down the 






saying that. she would watch the corpse alone 
u ‘ 
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in amazement;, but.the nun peas yr and 
the gold likewise... Sq they interred the body, 
and marking the sign of the cross.upon the 
ve-stone, returned. matvelling® to.:their 
and told. their. children and their 
friends the .strange things which they had 
witnessed. 3 : 
“ And as a farther, testimony to the truth 
of this narrative, there still exists the likeness 
of the woman, which it may be is yet in the 
castle. He. who painted it paid dearly for 
his temerity; he had. seen her when she bar- 
gained with the. executioner, and, ‘as. some 
said, at other times, and had set her down 
according to his recollection. » But he 
lived to finish his work, and while he di 
paint upon it, his mind turned to gloom and 
his body wasted; none knew how he came 
by his death, but his corpse was found at the 
bottom of the Wolf’s Pool, and Christians 
who pass that way at night take care to say 
three Ave-Marias and one Pater-Noster be- 
fore they approach the spot.” 
[Here ended the manuscript. After some 
conversation, identifying the castle of Morte- 
main with that described above, the stranger 
retires, as the family suppose, to rest, in the 
interdicted chamber. Emerging from thence, 


he finds, in the corridor, representation 
of the Veiled Woman. 
He returned to his chamber, double barred 


his door, and lay down to rest.. He slept.a 
moment, then waking with a start, looked 
round him. The chamber was dark, all except 
one spot feebly lighted. by the bickering flame 
of a small lamp. Suddenly the barred door 
wn open a cold moonlight. streamed in 
through the great window, lighting up the 

lery ghastlily. The rents thant in 


y the midst of the pale light, mounted on his 


pawing steed, his arm extended, towards the 
door on whose threshold the stranger now 
stood, and raised his lamp to the face of the 
statue. 


There was a movement in the corridor, a 
low rustling, a sonnd of something coming 
that had not the human step; at ‘the same 
peng asens of the chamber shut behind 

im with a concussion, as if a mi 
gust had forced it forward, and the poe 
stood alone beside the horse and his rider.- 

Next. morning, the count inquired for his 
guest; but he had gone with the first light of 
morning. A letter addressed to the count lay 














one table ; abbr asa deomentyae sealer 


4 ‘The service which rendered. me last 
night, was far greater you at the time 
imagined it to be. He whom you have 
served, eaved, would: fain. be,’ in 
return, : of what use he could: to you, and to 
your kind: and-virtuous family. “When your 
sister spoke fearfully last night of that mys- 
prseiciFae ed lepe erap le 
meagre she little thought that he who sat 

her was Mestner ! that Mesmer whom 
persecutions, such as man never before en- 


- dured, have driven almost beyond the pale of 


nature. 

» “ Receive my thanks, and rely on what I 
now. tell you. Never again shall viewless 
hands toll at your gate, or other sounds than 
familiar ones be heard ard within your halls. 
Open r..doors, remove your staircase, 

M the face of those huetbovs which 
feac has placed under the ban, break up the 
knight and his steed, and let the sound ‘of 

be heard once-more in:your dwelling. 

, Farewell! you have nothing to dread but 
from man,—the natural enemy of his species. 
Man, instinct with destruction, is the common 
foe. against whom: we must all combat; but 
of the dead—no more.’ 

The count mused, re-read the letter, and 
doubted whether it was a visionary who 
raved, or a ‘sage who counselled; but the 
advice was: good, and he followed it. The 
doors were thrown open, the staircase removed, 
or face of the apartment changed, the horse 

and his rider sent.to the foundry, and the 


sound. of joy was once more heard in his 





Potes of a Reaver. 


SLEEP-TALKING. 


[Tux following interesting observations 

this phenomenon, are from the third 
ofa series: of lectures ‘‘ On the effects of 
certain Mental and Bodily. a the 
Imagination,” by Langston Parker, +3 
delivered: by him at the Birmingham Pao! 
sophical Institution, and reported in the 
“Analyst, No; 16.} 

The modifications of sleep talking are ex: 
tremely variable, Dean dened of lew inco- 
ane ions, to the distinct relation 

of scenes long past, or 

oo ich-are then present to the imagina- 
tines These: variations depend, doubtless, 

pon the intensity of the dream, — 

pan natural. vi of the imagina us 
paw cant ren are particularly ‘Tab’e to 
‘the nervous system i, in them, 

80 active pene so easily excited, particularly in 
some constitutions, that a day of pleasure 
with their companions ly produces 
sleep-talking, by reviving the events of the 
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excitement are injurious ‘to'some 
children,‘ by thus ing ‘the causes of 
and’ feverish: nights. “A* youth, 

about nine cade al ‘been visited, ‘for 


Raglish, ’ 
and then an ret ear Se 
—s open, and part with them closed, but 

not be awakened. or'exeited ‘by any 
<tctiiieortaa te orapopentousa Reason- 
ing metaphysically upon this case, the hunt- 
ing scene appears to have been rather an act 
of the memory than the imagination, attend- 
ed with the pleasurable eagerness which was- 
the consequence of those ideas recalled by 
recollection. 
: Some: eceatrences off this matese-are:most 
singular, and cannot be well explained by the 
laws of ontology, as far as they are at present 


known. A very ingenious young: 
lady had an attack of- alking on alters 
nate days, which con’ nearly the whole 


day ; ‘and’as’on her days-of di she took 
up the same kind of ideas'which she had 
conversed about, in her sleep, the day butone 
before, and could recollect nothing of them 
on the day she was well, ‘she appeared to:her 
friends to pousess* two’ minds. ‘Now,’ it’ is 
probable, (tur Dr. ‘Darwin: who relates: this 
promt tre greets A a 
subject of this lady’s sleep, discourses,‘ and 
revelations, were sume previous occurrences, 
of a melancholy or seeret nature, which'she 
did ‘not choose: ‘to reveal to her friends, but 
bee a constantly hy preying upon and exciting 
t excess of i 

aed ich characterized her malady.* ' 

Many examples of this kind ate to be found 
in real life, and in the poets. Great crimes, 
from precisely similar scircumstances, ae 
been revealed duti ony Bessy nate 

a ee 


rowing Seeuels an and the eg sore, (which 
when te} life- itself, and eae 
when judgment, is aw wal 
suspicion) is made with its atten- 
pe circumstances; when the memory and 
the imagination escape iu dreams, ea ~ 
prioriogy wer. Tbyron’s descr jon 
of Parasica, in which rere 
cay love for’ _ is an illustration in 
cial — 








And mutters she in her unrest 
A name she dare not breathe by day.” 


Dreams of great power are seldom unaccom- . 
i ing, when they du not at. 
once rouse the whale: of the mental and:cor- . 
poreal faculties into. action. ‘It. matters not. 


panied by: 


of what character they may he; but, certainly, 
those which relate to our:own immediate cir- 


cited: most attention, are those. in which great 
crimes have been disclosed. . The sickness of 
heart, the. weariness:and brokenness of spirit, 
which must attend minds thus diseased, pre- 
vent all true sleep: theira is a. trouble for 
which the. freshness of morning, the splen- 
dour of noon, and the repose of evening offer 
neither alleviation; nor. relief—which waking 
does not dissipate, nor sleep: drowa—which 
casts a gloom over all the beauties of nature— 
which: the: revolving seasons. change not— 
which eats like a canker into all our joys— 
which embitters. all. the sweetness of exis- 
tence, and dashes. a polluting ingredient of 
unmingled misery into our hopes, our wishes, 
and our comforts, This is wretchedness for 
which there is no sympathy, it is but to be 
disclosed to. be abhorred—it is a mill-stone 
hanging over us: by.a thread, from the im- 
pening of which we know no escape—a 
cave, through whose adamantine sides. there 
ig no-exit;, and we know. that our misery— 
our unutterable; misery—is not for an hour, 
fora day, for a year—but, for ever. This 


state of mind, destroying all natural repose, . 


has been analyzed in the most ——— 
perfeet manner by Shakspeare, in the tragedy 
of Macheth., Immediately after the murder 


of Duncan; the imagination of Macbeth at. 


once opens to him, as the most appalling evil 
which could befall him, that he should never 
again know calm repose: his fancy rings in 
his ears, with the voice and accents of a 
demon, that peace has.for ever flown: 
* a cry, ‘ Sleep no 
more |? ‘ beth doth murder sleep; the 
innocent sleep;’ 
“ Sleep that knits up the ravel'd sleeve of care, 
he birth of each day’s life, sore Labour's bath, © 
m of hurt minds, great Nature's second course, 
‘nourisher in Life's feast.” : 


And then, accumulating, as it were, the 


concentration of all human misery upon him, ' 


he continues,— 

* Still it cry’d ‘sleep no more !* to all the house, 
* Glamis hath mu wh and therefore Cawdor 
Siall-steep nomore ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.*” 


This appears to strike all minds, like the 


punishment of Cain, that it was a retribution — 


too great to bear; and all the great actors 
whv have personated this chatacter— Garrick, 
John Kemble, Kean, Young, and Macready 
—throw expressions of the most acute agony 
into the words “ Macbeth shallsleepno more!” 
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| Matbeth, when visited’ by the physician, who: 


informs him that his is not sd‘ sick, as 
she is troubled with thick-coming fancies that 
keep nae ae Test, is aware se tom 
source indisposition proceeds i 

his mode of cure.b in his atten- 
tion to the state of | his patient’s mind, in one 
of the most pathetic passages of this noble 


: play: 


“' Cunst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 


Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Rase out the written troubles of the brain, 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, _ 

Cleanse the fou! bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart."* 

. We now revert to the scene in which Lady 

vate re ragged as a Bagg ar eset 
and sleep- r, disclosing, fragments, 
the past scenes of her guilty lite. And here 
the poet, as iv the cases of insanity in Lear, 
Hamlet, and Ophelia, has shown himeelf a 
correct physiologist, ‘and a judicious meta- 
physician. As in the case of the youth, 
which I have related, and in most others of 
inveterate sleep-talking, we have the memory 
playing a part almost as important as the 
imagination, and Lady Macbeth’s mind con- 
stantly dwells upon her remembrance of the 
murders of Duncan and Banquo. She is 
transported by the imagination of her dream, 
as we learn from her disclosures during sleep, 
to the castle of her husband, as Thane of 
Cawdor, and the daggers, the bell, and the 
bleeding Duncan are present to her fancy, 
with all the attendant scenery of that awful 
hour. She is introduced attempting to wash 
spots of blood from her hand, to clean which 
appears an attempt as vain, as to cast an 
oblivion over the truth of her memory or the 
wanderings of her imagination: — “ Out, 
damned spot! Will these hands ne’er be 
clean? Here’s the smell of blood still: all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand. To bed—to bed; there’s knock- 
ing at the gate; come, come, come, come, 
give me your hand; what’s done cannot be 
undone. To bed—to bed—to bed.” Nothing 
can exceed the fidelity of this illustration. 
Reality itself is not more true to nature, than 
this fictitious character to these instances of: 
sleep-talking depending upon similar causes 
or intense mental anxiety. 

The milier forms of this affection, which, 
apart from ‘bodily ‘indisposition, depend 
metely upon an irritable and restless state of 
mind, are, in most instances, relieved ‘by the 
administration ‘of opium '‘befote the attack. 
As its invasion is, in general, periodical, and 
its paroxysms ‘Teguiar in occtirrence, ’ 
the person should be awoke about an hour 
before the attack is ex » and opium * 
freely given ; so that its may be in full 

ration at the time of the usual occutrence 
of the disease. When this affection a 
as it commonly does, upon bodily di , it 
will be removed or mitigated only in propor-* 
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tion as:its exciting cause is lessened or alto, 
gether removed ; and, of course, the indiscri- 
tminate use of opium in, sch, cases cannot be 
tov, severely condemned. 





Ons of the most efficacious modes employed 
by Dr. Gall to determine the functions of the 
different parts, of the brain, was to observe, at 
every harp pert ow heads of a dis 
tinguis itien 
or talent, and “ae note in x Pal vtiewlar 
region a large developement in them 
all, Having, in the course of his researches, 
collectéd in his house a number of persons 
enn the lower ranks, such as porters 
and hackney-coachmen, his attention was 
drawn to the fact, that while some indivi- 
duals were spoken of by their comrades as 
temarkable for provoking disputes and con- 
tentions, there were others, of a pacific dis- 
position, whom they.regatded with contempt, 


aud called poltroons. “As the most quarrel- al 


some,” says Gall, “found great pleasure in 
giving me very circumstantial narratives of 
their exploits, I was anxious to see whether 
any thing was to be found in the heads of 
these heroes which, distinguished them from 
those of the poltroons,° I ranged the quar- 


* rellers on one side, and the peaceable on the 


other, and examined carefully the heads of 


both. I found that, in all the 
the head, immediately behind andon a level struck 


with the top of the ears, was much broader 
than in the poltroons. On other occasions, I 
assembled separately, those who were most 
distinguished for their bravery, and those 
who, were most distinguished for their cow- 
ardice. I repeated my researches, and found 
my first observations confirmed. I therefore 
began to conjecture, that an inclination to con- 
tention, (penchant aux rixes,) might really 
be the result of a particular organ. I en- 
deavoured to find out, on the one hand, men! 
of acknowledged superior bravery, and, on’ 
the other, men known to be great cowards. 
At the combats of wild beasts, at that 
time exhibited in Vienna, there appeared a 
first-rate fighter of extreme intrepidity, who 
often presented himself in the arena to sus- 
tain, alone, a fight-with a wild boar or a 
bull, or any ferocious animal whatever. 1 
found in him the region of the head just 
pointed out, very broad and rounded (bombée.) 
I took a cast of this head, and likewise of 
those of some other braves, that I might run 
no risk of forgetting their particular confor- 
mations. I examined also the heads of some 
of my comrades, who had been expelled from 
several universities for continual duel-fight- 
ing... Among these was one who knew no 
greater pleasure than that of establishing 
himself in an alehouse, and mocking the 
workmen who came thither to drink,—and 
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when he. saw. them: di ta. come. to 


blows, ing out the lights, and giving 
them ebtie ie the dark, chair in etal 
was, in a little amd man, 


their way in the inn during the night, en-. 
pacar der ice Roa ary Ragga 





THE BATTLE OF POITIERS. 


We note the following fronr Mr. James's 
istory of Edward the Black Prince, scarcely 


centuries had passed, the spot where those 
mighty oa ed peg Rea becom ‘ 
wn. In an after age, the point was eager! 
investigated, and ealy contested ; but a 
length, in 1743, the exact position of the 
English army seems to haye been ascertained. 
Mareen, few of the of Poitiers, or 
the nei uting villages, ‘ca ve any in- 
fofiadhina relating to the subjeee and. the 
traveller who expects to find ‘that famous 
field as well known as its impot deserves, 
will be much mistaken. He will search for 
it long before ‘he finds it ; but if ‘he seek out. 
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‘a peasant’s house called /es Bordes, near 

some tall trees, he may be led to the ground 

where the Black Prince was intrenched, and 

ec per who dwell upon the spot 
° itiers. 
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the lumber of: history, wr beted- vat 
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, it is ims 
ile uot to. be! ‘with’ truth of 
that genius investy: 


oft-made* remark <— 
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he Gather. 
—With all, the duplicity of. 
aside Ts 


ly as-we' succeed, 
ae ae: ge i torag bares re 
Armytage. - 


_ London ArchidectareM-witer’ in Black- 
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have been, of freestone or marble, it would 
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: serves :—— It has sometimes, 
{ pro ene ptr 


‘ ined lg a legion of litle Title 
" luxury, idleness, and 


_ cigs th moment poet ven. 
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peter exhibited that + eri 
ment un proportion, w! not- 
withstanding much beauty of detail, render 
it no fit palace for the Kings of England.” 


The late Emperor Alexander, when Ma- 
dame de Staél was expatiating to him on 
jen iness of his in the 

such a. ezar, is said to have imed 


traced. paper Madam, I am nothing 


, Rare Virtue-—The paucity of some 
sons’ good ‘actions, reminds one of Jonathan 
Wild, who was once induced to be guilty ‘of 


a action, a fully satisfying himself, 
— the maturest ddliberation, that he could 
gain nothing by refraining ‘from it. 


Napoleon. — Chambertin was Napoleon’s 
45 “pet tipple,” but not on serious occasions. 
Io hie carriage, ‘taken: at Waterloo, were 
found two’ bottles ee one aa 
hey Malags, and the other 


Champagne. When the é Russian army of 
invasion ‘passed h ‘Champagne, they 
took away six hundred thousand bottles from 
the cellars of M. Moet, of Epernay; but he 


‘ consideys himself a gainer by the loss, his 


orders, from the North having more than 


“; doubled since then. M: Moet’s cellars are 


well deserving of’ i he is always 


© Rappy to do. the ‘ tourists, and, at 
parting, Mg with a bottle of the 
i pose Cookery. in England, 


when well done,-is: ‘superior to that of any 
country in the world. — Ide. 


Dinde aux “Truffes.— There is a well- 
known story in the Italian jest-books, about 
a bet between ‘two cardinals. The’ bet was 
a dinde aux truffes, (a turkey with truffles.) 
The loser nes the payment till the very 
eve of the carnival, when the winner teminds 
him of the debt. - He excusés ‘himself on 
the oe Rene ‘that truffles were worth ‘nothing 
bs bere en bah 1” says” ‘the other, 

is a false Rte, with the 
turkeys."— — Quarter ™. 

-*Genius. —Mrs. Montague 
.to me, 
that,“by-an endeavourto encourage talents 
driving. from them the 

+: have 
;-Vanity, 
ptide; have.entered the 
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